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the Barents hydrocarbon fields. This has occurred by framing 
the argument based on the assumption that without Norwegian 
technological and environmental standards Russian production 
would surely have much more adverse environmental impacts. 
Russia, in other words, is considered an ‘environmental lag- 
gard’, anarrative also utilised by the anti-production side, which 
aims to strengthen civil society in Russia in order to provide 
environmental issues with more prominence in the Russian 
discourse. 

In chapter 6, the ‘high north’ is placed within a context 
of security and (de-)securitisation. Touching of course on the 
Copenhagen School of security, Jensen furthermore also in- 
cludes linguistic elements into his analysis, such as the diffi- 
culties of framing the concept of ‘security’ vis-d-vis ‘safety’ 
in the Norwegian language. The absence of the Norwegian 
word for ‘security’ notwithstanding, Jensen shows how it is 
observable how state-centred security in the context of resource 
development in the Barents Sea especially after 2005 is quickly 
broadened to include other, ‘soft’, security means into consid- 
eration. 

Throughout the different chapters, and most prominently so 
in chapter 7, Jensen inserts theoretical excursions to underpin 
his empirical data with a theoretical background. Or turned on 
its head one might say that with the vast empirical data Jensen 
presents he contributes nicely to different theories and schools 
of thought. By doing so he theorises his earlier arguments in this 
chapter and develops them further, particularly how the ‘drilling 
for the environment’ narrative has been used and further pushed 
by different actors in the discourse. 

In the last chapter the discourses under analysis are screened 
against the backdrop of Norwegian identity and the othering of 


Russia. Here, Jensen argues, it is especially the ‘high north’ 
which provides the bridge between identity, domestic and 
foreign policy with Russia being exactly what Norway is not. 
This is an interesting case in point and to the knowledge of 
this reviewer little research has been done on the link between 
identity and foreign policy in Arctic affairs. 

With a concluding chapter this enjoyable, insightful and 
important book ends. Apart from the sophisticated theoretical 
discussions and the vast empirical material presented, this 
book furthermore stands out because of Jensen’s personal style 
of writing, making it very easy to read and understand. As 
explained in the opening of the book, the author makes clear 
that his preference lies with the personalised writing style 
instead of the ‘neutral’ scientific way of writing down research 
results. And the reader of International relations in the Arctic 
can quickly see how this benefits the content of the book: 
after all, Jensen is Norwegian, analysing Norwegian sources 
while writing from a Norwegian perspective. It is thus from 
the outset very personal research which is difficult to draw 
universal conclusions from. Nevertheless, the student of Arctic 
governance will find this book highly insightful and it should 
serve as a source of inspiration for scholars and students to 
conduct similar studies in their respective countries. Or maybe 
even a circum-Arctic research project...? (Nikolas Sellheim, 
Faculty of Law, University of Lapland, PO Box 122, 96101 
Rovaniemi, Finland (nikolas.sellheim @ulapland.fi)). 
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This book edited by professor Heininen is an extremely valuable 
contribution to understanding the present situation and dynamic 
in the Arctic region. By gathering texts written by researchers 
and experts from various disciplines coming all over the Arctic 
region, professor Heininen offers us an engaging volume which 
provides multidisciplinary insight into the future perspectives of 
security in the Arctic region. 

In the introductory part of the volume, Heininen argues that 
the Arctic region, characterised by high stability and intensive 
international cooperation, could be left out from the long list of 
global hot spots and considered as a human made asset. He sees 
no direct connections between any ongoing regional conflicts in 
the world and the situation in the Arctic region, only reflections 
and indirect impacts. The situation in the Arctic is described as 
one of ‘high political stability’, although the author identifies 
the growing and legitimate concern that it may be jeopardized 
as a consequence of the situations in other regions. 

The second chapter of the book discusses different stages, 
special features and specific shift in understanding Arctic se- 
curity. Heininen stresses the demystification of security issues 


in the Arctic — even though nuclear weaponry is present in 
the region, security is broadened and therefore breaks mys- 
tified national security and brings individuals and peoples to 
become the subjects of security. He also highlights the security 
dimensions of climate changes which put state sovereignty 
in danger but concludes that there is still no paradigmatic 
shift in the understanding of the concept of security due to 
the climate change. Author’s list of major stages and special 
features of Arctic security is very illustrative and it helps 
to understand how and why the region came to have the position 
where it is now. In the part dealing with state policies and 
national strategies, Heininen introduces geopolitical issues in 
the discussion and identifies differences in the perception of 
the Arctic security between two main groups of the Arctic 
states. From one side, Arctic Ocean states emphasise state 
sovereignty and national security. From another side, non- 
littoral Arctic states are characterised by a more comprehens- 
ive perception of security and emphasise the importance of 
international cooperation as security factor in the region. He 
summarizes that the Arctic, although characterised by high 
political stability in the maintaining of which all the Arctic 
states are interested, is also a politically and military fragmented 
region regarding security issues and cannot be considered 
as security community. Furthermore, the shift from a tradi- 
tional towards a comprehensive understanding of security has 
been considerably influenced by local and regional non-state 
actors. 


Chapters that follow, five of them, give insight into various 
aspects of the Arctic security concern. Luszczuk gives an 
overview of different forms of military cooperation in the Arctic 
region established during previous decades and argues that this 
cooperation will be challenged in the near future due to conflicts 
in other regions of the globe. Joenniemi and Sergunin examine 
the use of paradiplomacy by the Russian northern subnational 
actors as a resource for problem-solving in various contexts and 
ensuring their sustainable development. The authors argue that 
there has been a shift in the motivation of subnational units to 
engage in paradiplomacy whereas it has become very pragmatic 
and skillful, better organized and more coordinated with state 
diplomacy and, consequently, state diplomacy commonly sees 
paradiplomacy more as common resource that an area for con- 
tention. Even though they list possible negative consequences of 
paradiplomacy (disintegration of single economic and cultural 
spaces, rise of local interest groups and the emergence of 
local elites which may lead towards rising of separatism finally 
leading towards disintegration of the country, among others), 
the authors conclude that paradiplomacy has an important 
integrative function between Russia and its neighbors and that 
it will play an important role in the democratization of Russia. 

In his chapter, Lamy provides an insight into the US Arctic 
policy and examines how the Arctic fits within the overall 
foreign policy approach of the USA. He lists and describes 
the main US policy actors explaining their specific roles and 
interests in the Arctic region and concludes that the issue leaders 
that formulate and implement the Arctic policy in the US are 
state or public actors. He stresses that the national debate about 
the Arctic has not been developed yet (with the exception of 
the State of Alaska). Unlike the editor, the author envisages 
the possibility that the clash of security cultures may happen 
in the near future, which may result in remilitarization of the 
Arctic region, making it a stage for great powers competition. 
Meanwhile, in her contribution Nicol examines the territorial 
development policies and initiatives through which the state of 
Canada reinforces its interests and sovereignty in the Arctic 
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region as well as the ways in which economic development 
initiatives become security issues due to some specific features 
of the Canadian North. 

Finger’s chapter, described by the author as ‘socioepistem- 
ological’ in its nature, explores the mutual relation between 
the Arctic region and the ‘civilization’, referring to how the 
geophysical dynamics of the Arctic influence the earth system 
and how the civilization influences the Arctic region. Finger 
explains the concept of the anthropocene — its development 
and importance in perceiving the modern world. While giving 
an explanation of the Arctic paradox the author mentions the 
‘high temptation’ to exploit Arctic resources and poses a crucial 
philosophical question: can humanity resist this temptation? 
The author envisages an increasing importance of geoengineer- 
ing solutions in the Arctic and gives four possible scenarios with 
their corresponding likely actions in terms of geoengineering as 
well as their potential governance frameworks. 

To conclude, professor Heininen has edited a compre- 
hensive and diligent volume which stands as an important 
contribution to the study of the Arctic. Due to the fact that 
the book covers several different aspects of the Arctic security, 
reading and understanding the book requires a certain level of 
knowledge in security, policy, governance and environmental 
issues. Thus, the book is aimed at those in relevant fields 
who would like to broader their understanding of the security 
dynamics in the Arctic region. It will certainly help its readers 
to understand what makes the Arctic so specific and so different 
compared to other regions of the planet. By covering different 
topics and offering various intersecting perspectives, this book 
is excellent ‘food for thought’ for scholars interested in Arctic 
issues. Through assembling this volume Heininen has tried to 
use his extensive research experience to complete the picture of 
the security dynamics in the Arctic region. Arguments given by 
the authors are plausible and they highlight the main security 
issues in the Arctic, both on the formal and analytical levels. 
(Danko Aleksi¢é, Regional Environmental Center, Ady Endre ut. 
9-11, 2000 Szentendre, Hungary (daleksic @rec.org)). 


